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NORTH BRITON 



EXTRAORDINARY. 



TH £ reader of this paper, if any perfon 
(hall deign to read it, will find it to be 
really what its title intimates, a North 
Briton Extraordinary ; for the author is induced, 
by many confiderations, to proceed in a manner 
very different from the ordinary manner of his 
celebrated predeceflbr in this work. No minifter 
ever had an opportunity of refilling him an em- 
ployment under the government, or of treating 
him with contempt on account of his charafter $ 
Bor does any difcontented nobleman out of place 
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give him money' to abufe thofe who occafioned 
his rcfignation— difadvantages under which the 
author of the ordinary North Briton confefledly 
laboured, and which, accordingly, gave a very 
evident and powerful bias to the exertions of his 
patriotick zeal. The author of this paper writes } 

not, therefore, to calumniate one perfori, ot to 
gratify the malevolence of another •, and as he 
entertains a fovereign contempt for the opinion 
of the mob, he difdains to pay his court to them, 
by making a perfonal attack upon any particular « 

leading man, however unpopular, or by lavilh- 
ing unmerited praife upon any other, however 
high he may at prefent ftand in their efteem. 
He has the misfortune too, for by our. prefent po- 
liticians it muft fureiy be accounted fuch, ffilL to A 
be influenced by certain prejudices imbibed in * 

early youth j fuch as an earneft regard for the 
happinefs of the kingdom of Great Britain 
where he was born, and an infuperable attach- 
ment to truth. Thefe prejudices will, by no 
means, permit him to attempt to raifc a civil war, 
by exafperating one half of his Majefty's fubjefts 
againft the other, nor to impofe on the publick 
by difguifing or inventing fafts. At the feme 
time, he will avail himfelf of one of the moft 

valuable 
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valuable privileges of Britiih Liberty, to fpeak 
out his fentiments with freedom and boldnefs : 
but he will on no account employ fcurrility and 
abufive language in place of argument. 

CoUntrymtn> for tho* born beyond the Tweed, f<* 
you will permit me to call you, We, who live in 
this Northern corner of the ifland, have beheld, 
with equal concern and furprife, the violent poli- 
tical contefts that have, of late diftradted you, 
Our fellow-fubjedts of the South. Inftead of the 
general tranquillity which might have been rea- 
sonably expedfced to refult from a peace, that ter- 
minated fo expenfi ve and fo bloody a war, no- 
thing has prevailed among you but riot and 
uproar, as if we had turned our fwords from the 
.publick enemy, witjj no other view than to 
plunge them into the bofoms of one another. It 
acljded to our concern to obferve, that this fpirit 
of fedition, which rendered us fo contemptible m 
.the eyes of our neighbours, and produced fuch 
.pernicious confequences among ourfelves, Was 
ihduftrioufly raifed ^nd kept up by a fet of facti- 
ous great men •, who, iiotwithftanding their flam- 
ing profeffions of patriotifm, have, by their con- 
duct, made it fufficiently apparent, that the moft 

fordid 
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fordid fclf intercft has all along been their real 
motive of addon. * 

For, let us obferve how thefe gentlemen have 

proceeded: Have they, in the whole courfe of 

their political dilputes, difcovered the rcmoteft in- 
tention ferioufly to reform any error in govern- 
ment, or to redrefe any one of the multitude of ) 
our publick grievances ?— Have they, fop exam- 
pie, endeavoured to point out a proper method for 
relieving the nation of the grievous load of taxes, 
with which it is at prefent oppreft, to the extent 
of more than twelve fhillings in the pound ; and x 
which, unlefs a fpeedy remedy be applied, muft 
inevitably terminate, and that very foon, in the 
utter ruin of our trade and manufactures f .—- Have 
they fliewn us, how a more equal mode of taxa- 
tion is to be obtained, that the induftrious poor* 
upon whofe labours the exiftence of our ftate en- ' 
tirely depends, may be taxed no higher, at leaft, 
than our great landholders, minifters of ftate, and 
ftockjobbers \ and that a fmall part of the num- 
berlefs impositions, on the moil common necef- 
faries of lift, may be transferred to fomc of the 
extravagant articles of luxury, at prefent fo much 
in faihion among the rich and great F^— Have 

they 
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tfcey told us,how wc am?, toibake opi&ly&ioofe of 

* 

that innumerable fwarm of revenue officers, 
with whom every corner of the kingdom is now 
overran, and whp, without contributing i^ the 
finaHcft degree themfelves to increafe th? publjck 
wealth, live in idlcnefs and profufion on the ex- 
penoes of their ufbftd fellow citizens.; and, jbefule* 
their unlawful extortions under the aame or per* 
qui Ikes, confume, in fixed Salaries, an unconfeion- 
able proportion of the funis levied, with fuch 
difficulty, for die ufe of government ? — : Have 
they prefcribed any means of looting out a fet of 
harpies, more ufelefs and more deftru&ive ftill ; 
X mean petitioners and pofleflbrs of jjnecure 
offices ?— Or, finally, have (hey been & pains to 
tkvife any effectual cure for that frightful fyfteai 
of corruption, which has at length arrived at 
fuch a pitch, as to throw the abfolute difpofal of 
our liberty and property into the feapd$ of the 
firft minifter, who flxall be daring or wicked 
enough to employ his influence for that purpofe ? 
No, my countrymen, this would have been in 
effeft to deftroy the very obje&s of their am- 
bition ; as all they were contending for, was the 
power of converting thefe pubiiek griqvawcw to 

thp 
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the private emolument of themfelves and their 

s • 

dependents. 

Inftead of this, they have wholly employed 
themfelves in reviling one another with the moft 
illiberal abufe, and in reciprocally decrying the 
integrity and abilities of thofe for the time in 
power : and indeed their endeavours for this laft 
purpofe have been wonderfully fuccdsful. The 
people or England, or rather, perhaps of Lon- 
don, have not failed, in their ufual way, through 
a miftaken zeal for liberty, and the good of their 
country, to intereft themfelves in the difpute 
with their ordinary heat and fury •, but, far from 
remedying any abufes in government, they have 
only ftiewn themfelves the dupes of a parcel of 
turbulent, mercenary, crafty courtiers, equally de- 
void of honefty and capacity, whofe only fixed 
principle is an infatiable avarice, and whofe fole 
ftudy has been to prevent us from prying too 
deeply into their condudt, by amufihg us with an 

Ignusfatuus. 

The attention of all ranks among us has been, 
now for more than fix years, almoft totally en^ 
groffed by thefe political fquabbles amongft our 
leading men* whofe chief view having been to 
enrich themfelves and their party, the real inte- 

rcfts 
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refts of the kingdom have, in the mean time, been 

negle&ed, the p k m y fcandaloufly la- 

vifhed away in b s and enormous p ■ n s j 
and many o s of high truft difpofcd of, by 
way of reverfion, to the children of thofe in 
power. Thefe practices are now become fb fre- 
quent and avowed, that, if a proper check be not 
quickly devifed for them, we may have the mis- 
fortune to fee, even in the courfe of this age, one 
half of our publick revenues diverted, from the 
urgent ufes of government, to bribe a noify pack of 
empty declaimers, and to penfion a herd of rapa- 
cious courtiers and fuperannuated ftatefmen -, and, 
what. is perhaps more alarming ftill, we may fee 
every important office in the kingdom, whether 
in the immediate departments of government, or 
even in our courts of juftice, entailed, for gene- 
rations together, on the children of children un- 
born. 

But what we account the moft unfortunate cir- 
cumftance of all, in this political controverfy, is, 
that thefe contenders for places and penfions 
thought it neceffary, for their private purpofes, to 
fet up a diftin&ion between the inhabitants of 
the South and North parts of the ifland of Bri- 
tain, in contradidtion to one of the moft folemn 

con- 
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conventions ever entered into by two independent 
ftates ; and by reviving thofe jealoufies and ani- * 
mofities, which, unhappily both for England 
and Scotland, had formerly fubfifttd between 
them, to deftroy that unanimity which alone has 
railed us to fuch an envied pitch of glory and 
power, and to provoke us to commence a civil 
war, which muft unavoidably have proved more 
bloody in its progrefs, and more deftru&hre in its 
event, than the fatal contention of the red and 
white rbfes. And for what mighty purpofe was 
this deteftable attempt made ? ■ W hy, truly, 
no other than that of dilgracing one minifter of 
Scots extraction, whom they regarded as a dange- 
rous rival in the royal favour. 

Although this minifter had been educated, and 
had fpent his whole life in England; although 
his whole fortune, except a very fmaU part of it, 
was fituated in England ; and although all his im- 
mediate and mod endearing conneftions were with 
Englifh families of the firft diftin&ion, whence, 
\>y every tie, whether moral or political, he was, 
fuppofing the interefts of England and Scotland 
different, infinitely more concerned in the wel- 
fare of the former than of the latter ; yet thofe 
worthy patriots, equally rtgardlefs of the dictates 

of 
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if truth as of die happinefs of their country, te- 
foived to overlook all thofe other ctiwrnftanees, 
and to avail themfelves of that of his being bora 
of Scots parents to render him odious to the fin- 
glilh mob. Aihamed, however, openly to ap- 
pear in fo unworthy a caule, they pitched oh a 
man deftitute of every fcntiment of religion and 
honour, of obfeure birth, defperate fortune, tur- 
bulent diQx>fition, and who was exafperated a- 
gainft the Scot on account of fome perianal in- 
dignity * received from him, to be the tool of 
> their private vengeance. Glad of fo favourable 

an 

» 

9 W&itt his thought* were employed on the government 
ff Canada* he wanted to fee Lord Butt, tiyn fccratary of 
4ate : he waited two rail hoars, but the fecretary not com* 
fag M Cxpeded* our would-be governor departed in diiguft % 
and, #s * dml in fuch cafes, a flaming patriot. Now, if 
M&& Bot$ raided having any connexion with this man, !>e- 
fatfr J* ftfroftrd him to be as fictions and turbulent as he 
mi pro/^ate, I admire Us penetration aa a man, thwgjb 
f$rhaff n9t his conduft at * politicians 

From Same circumftances it appears, that Mr, Wilkes did 
pat fidpeft general warrants, or a feizure of papers to be il- 
legal, till after he heard that one wa*UTued out agalnft bias- 
feU; on th* yerymexning he was apprehenjbJ by it. Ip 

thfc 
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am opportunity of indulging his own refentment, 
of ingratiating himfelf with a party, and of earn- 
ing a fubfiftance, this man chearfully undertook 
the office of a publick incendiary, and acquitted 
himfelf of the talk in a manner fuitable to his 
charadter. He exerted every refource of his inge- 
nuity, to revive and inflame all the vulgar preju- 

» « 

dices, that, in the moft hoftile times, had prevailed 
amongft tie Englifh ag^inft their Northern neigh- 
bours ; and, to effeft the difgrace of one man, he 
did not hefitate to revile a whole nation with the 
bafeft fcurrility. 

Happily for Great Britain, that ferocious war- 
like fpirit, which was formerly the ruling paffion 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, was then lubfid&d : 
we therefore defpifed the torrent of fflly abuie, 
which was fo plentifully poured out againft us, beV 
caufe it appeared to be calculated »only for the 
loweft mob, and of fuch a nature as WQU&difgujt 

- ' . * ewrjr 

this interval, he probably learnt it from fbme pettifogging 
attorney, for it never was a fecret among the gentlemen df 
the law ; his behaviour, and the (pint he (hewed afterwards, 
were the effects of neceflity and delpair. Hence it S'Vanf- 
fell, th it the whole merit of the impoftor, in this tranfaclion, 
confided in lending his nttme; which coft -him nothing, and 
in which the printer, and even his journeyman, fliared equal- 
ly with him. 
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every perfon of common underftanding % and we 
pitied the man, who could proftitute the fmall por- 
tion of genius that nature has bellowed on him, in 
fo villainous a work. We'doubtcd not that the 
candour, generofity, and good fenfc, for which 
the Englifh -are fo juftly celebrated, would in a 
little time open the eyes of fuch as might at firft 
fuflfer themfelves to be deluded by the artful re- 
prefentations of this infamous flanderer, and make 
them fenfible of the injuftice of his infinuations. 

But tho* We have good reafon to believe, that 
thefe our expectations have been in a great mea- 
fore juftified,- yet it is with extreme forrow we 
perceive, that the minds of many among our bre* 
thren of England ftill retain injurious impref- 
fions of the inhabitants of this country, not in- 
deed to muck owing to the fuperficial labours of 
the authour of the North Briton, as to thofe of 
other writers of much fuperior abilities, who 
fuppofed it might anfwer their private ends to 
improve on the crude allegations of that author. 
Others* again, obferving how highly the mob were 
delighted with the national refle&ions employed 
by thofe writers, ftudied to imitate them in that 
i-efpeft, which they found the foreft method of 
procuring a reading to their otherwife ftupid 
> • productions. 
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productions. By thcfe means thepreient tafte of 
political writing* is, at all events, to revile the 
poor Scots. No iboner, therefore, is a cour- 
tier, in confequence of fome private fquabbfe 
among our grandees, (truck off the penfion lift, or 
difhaiflt frdm feme finecure office, than he ctireAs 
the whole artillery of his own eloquence, and that 
of a parcel of hireling writers, againft thefaveurit*, 
.who is ftill fuppofed, how truly it is neither my 
bufinefs nor intention to inquire, to be the main 
ipring of all minifbtrial commotions » and in gra- 
tifying his refentment againft the fancied author 
of his difgrace, he vents the moft virulent invec- 
tives againft the whole body of the Scots natioiw 
Hence the epithet ScMi/b is now hardly ever to be 
met with in South Britain, except as conveying 
an idea of the higheft reproach ; and the vulgar 
of that country, both high and low, affeft to re- 
gard every native of North Britain as conftitu- 
tio^ally a villain, either utterly devoid of every 
generous independent fentiment, and our country 
in general as the difgrace and ruin of their own. 

How far this manner of proceeding is recon- 
cilable with that liberal call of thinking, which, 
among foreigners, is accounted the diftinguifl*- 
ing charadteriftic of Engliihmen, with that gene- 

rofity 
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rofity of behaviour on which the Engjlilli value 
themfelves fo much, or with the principle* of 
found policy r I {hall leave to others to determine 5 
but, as a Scotfman^ and, what is more, as a friend 
to the general happineli of the Ifland of Great 
Britain, I think myfelf obliged to endeavour, by 
a temperate and candid representation of fafts, 
to vindicate my countrymen, to the convi&ion 
of every Eng^ifhmen who will be convinced, 
from fuch of thefe injurious aflertions as carry 
with them the leaft appearance of pkufibiljty. 

To undertake a ferious refutation of the nutn- 
berlcfs topicks of vulgar abufe fo copjoufly infift- , 
cd on by the author of the North Briton and his 
imitators, in order to render the inhabitants of 
Scotland ridiculous and hateful* in the eyes of the 
JEngUih mob, were as impertinent as it is repug- 
nant to my inclination \ and to. attempt a recri- 
mination in the fame ftik on you our fellow fub- 
jefts of England, whatever pleafure it might .af- 
ford to a certain clafs of readers, were no Ids in- 
confiftent With my defign than it is above my 
capacity. At the fame time, I cannot help ob* 
.ferving, that to a writer* bleft with a moderate 
degree of thofeddmg talents of the author of the 
North Brttort, a large ftmd of material^ for exe- 

curing 
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cutiilg a talk of this kind, would not be wanting. 
Such a writer would find an excellent opportu- 
nity for difplaying his declamatory talents, in e%- 
pofirtg the abfurdity of a whole nation being re- 
proached on account of a rebellion unluckily 
commenced in their country, folely becaufe its 
temotenefs from the feat of government rendered 
. it the moft convenient for fuch an attempt, by a 
man who had not only endeavoured, by the 
moft daring perfonal attack on the beft of Sove- 
reigns, to alienate from him the confidence and 
"affe&ion of his fubjefts, but had a&ually occa- 
fioried an open rebellion againft the laws of his 
country. Again, what more favourable fubjeft 
would he defire on which to exercife his ridi- 
cule, than that of a country having been upbraid- 
ed for its poverty by a notorious bankrupt, who 
was at that very moment fubfifting on the con- 
tributions of his acquaintance, and openly fo- 
liating the publick to pay his debts by fubferip- 
tion.* 

♦Docs not the late candidate for the greateft city in the 
world, now reprefentative for the firft county in Great 
Britain, return moft humble thanks in the news-papers fbr 
any pitiful donation that is fent him ? See his thanks in the 
papers to that generous hand who fent him £100. 
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t On the other hand, in point of national abufe, 
luch a writer might perhaps find means to proves 
jhat folly, vice, and difeafe of every denominar 
tion (for, however ftrange it may feem, even dif- 
Cflft has bepp made a fubjeft of reproach againft 
the poor Scots) Qourifh as abundantly, ^t leaft, ia 
South as in North Britain : and he might £{$ 
very nipple matter for a fpecies of wit, not indeed 
,the moft delicate, but which ha$ been very mucl^ 
and very fuccefsfuUy cultivated by the author of 
the North Briton and hi$ coadjutors, in proving; 
Jfor example, that more people die annually* 
.within the city of London, alone, of^^#j, ; thap 
«hin the whole kingdom of Scqtland vlfamisf 
.—■That felf -murder and the Ft#fb p# pr?yaft 
more in England than the itck does in Scotland 
—•And that thei^ are wore cuckolds within, the 
bills of mortality than Jacobites in all the country 
beyond the Tweed* 

On the other hand, what a fruitful field of pe*- 
fonal abufe prefents kfclf, particularly, againft Ae 
famous perfonage, whofe rancorous foul firft eon* 
ceived the truly hellifh defign of facrificing pri- 
vate reputation, in a public difpute, by the vileft 
arts of calumny and detraction! Shew me another 
<man in the kingdom of Great Britain, whofe life 
exhibits fiich an uniform fcene of all the moft a- 
" 4 C trocious 
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trocious vices and villainies that ever dilhonoured 
fiuman nature, as that of the King's Bench Hera: 
even fedkion and blafphemy have not been wan£ 
ing to complete the fhocking pifture, I will, 
however, fay no more on fo difagreeable a fub- 
jeft, for the very idea of fuch a chara&cr is paiii- 
fal. 

- But till a writer, endowed With fome portion of 
this patriot's fpirit, (hall make his appearance on 
this fide of the queftion, let the author of the 
North Briton retain the undifputed pofleffion of 
this precious province of mobbifh declamation. 
For, as I write with a view to conciliate, not to 
inflame, I will carefully avoid all afpertty of ex* 
predion, and every argument founded on no bet* 
ter ground than vulgar prejudices. Arguments 
of this fort, however well thfey may be adapted 
to the capacity of fuch patriot^ 1 as the gentleman % 
in the two dirty red waiftcoats, tut without any coat y 
who diftinguilhed himfelf fo highly in St George's 
Fields, can certainly make no other impreflion 
on a fenfible and ingenuous mind than that of ab- 
horrence and difguft. 

The author of the North Briton, and the other 
political writers, ~ who have of late endeavoured, 
with all their might, to provoke the inhabitants 
of this ifland to cut the throats of one another, 

not 
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not only ventured, in iircft contradii&ion to At 
fundamental principle of the Union, to arraign* 
as an attack on the Englifh conftitution, the ap- 
pointment of a Scotfinan* to any of the great 
offices of ftate, but likewife to reprdent all Scotf- 
itieri, in general, as offiub an abjeft JLroiJb diftxr* 
fitioH^andjucb devoted abettors of arbitrary fatay, as 
rendered them wholly improper for holding any 
office of truft under a free government like that 
of England, or for enjoying any fhare in the pri- 
vate efteem or public councils of a Britilh mo- 
narch. In fiipport of this *flertionV they infifted, * 

with 

i * 

* It is plain the alarm was firft rung upon the approach 
of Lord Bute to the helm of affairs, and, it would feem, his 
country is the only crime they can lay to his charge. We 
fead borne, for fifty years before his promotion, our (hare of 
.all the difgrace abroad,, and oppreffion at home, that were 
brought on the Britifh nation by roguifh or blundering En- 
glifh minifters, without ever making tfceir country anfwtrable 
for their crimes. Even when the fpirited Mr. Pitt reftored 
the reputation of our arms and councils, no Scotfinan 
ever withheld his fhare of applaufe, becaufe that minifter wa» 
born fouth of Tweed : nor afterwards was England charged 
With his faults, when he engaged us too deeply in continental 
fttfairs, contrary to the tenor of all his former profeffions. 
Let then my t Lord Butc.be regarded as a Briton, and, as 
Gxh, be entitled to no particular fhare of our love or hatred* 
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g^pa/ticuiat acrimony <m the tyrannical a&f 
pf da<T |i$ princes of tfie Stuart family who filled 
th« £flgU<h fhrpw, as fhe effeft of Scortifc priiir 
ttpfe*} *Rd fsyUed, at the fajpe time, thoft 
jfttn&s m the moft ppptobnpus terms, without 
«H«£w& 14»« fcfc *« by fo flowg they ofler- 

* * '-m 

fd ,tbje gff#ft jnfult to our prefent excellent 5o- 
f«fiejp»» .»*» **»« the frown of Great Britain in 
eon/equence of no other title than his being a dpr 
4$ndcnt of that family . 

. • ?ur, of fll the extravagant aflcrtions into, which 

£e frry #.par# zeal has hurried thofc write** 

.^he-moft unfortunate, without companion, is this 

of xhtftavijb dilpofition natural to Scotfmen, and 

their devoted attachment to arbitrary fioay. As it 

\$ T however, one of the capital arguments infilled 

• 9*3, cot only by the author of the North Briton, 

.who is now cxerciiiog his fypsrior abilities tin a 

portion of the Engltfh hiftory, particularly chofen 

6y him with a view further to illuftrate this his 

darling pofitioii, but likewife by others, froni 

whofc learning and candour more accuracy mighf 

have been expefted, it may be proper briefly tp 

inquire how far it is weir founded * though I 

muft fey, the point appears fa very dear to me* 

«that I am almoft afhamed to argue it. 



* :' Ih the firft place thSh, as a proof that the Scots, 
iftftead of being xXikJltoyb dHpbfifldfl, &*** JftS£ 
yr^ /£* ozriiiigft ftftbr, aftualed by the theft trrdtoi 
dnd indepen d ent jpiriti I trtuft be exeufed by our 
Southern neighbour* for putting them in tfrindj 
That thofe warlike Romans, who f&ind means tf 
reduce their country into a province; never Were 
able to make any Ming fettlement beyond «|> 

r 

Tweed^Thst thofe Saxons, who impofcd theyoH 

if Jtirvltude on the inhabitants of South Britain; 

when abandoned by tfie Romans, attempted B 

hain to extend their dominions into Scotland — Thai 

the Danes, who fabdued both Britons and Saxons, 

found it impoffibfe; after repeated invajton* of out 

country j in which a deluge of Hood was fpilt, td 
.1 . * » • 

hold popffion of a Jingle province — That even Wit 

liaitt of Normandy, who made'fo complete a con^ 
queft of England, was effeftually flopped in his 
Victorious career by the Scots, whole king, Mal- 
colm III. generoufly protected, in fpite of the 
.Conqueror, the lineal heir of the Englilh throne, 
together with many of the moft eminent Englilh 
barons, who flocked into our couffiry to enjoy 
that liberty which was ho longer to be found in 
their own. 



r 
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But this is not all: the fame fpbit of >valour 
and independency enabled the Scots to maintain, 
through a Druggie continued for ages together, 
and attended with a dreadful effufion of blood, 
the liberties of their country full and unimpaired, 
againft the mod voilent attacks of the greateft 
Englilh monarchs, particularly the two Edwards, 
L and III. who, though confefiedly the. rooft 
artful, brave, and powerful princes of their 
time ; though poffeffed not only of England, a 
country of near double the extent of Scotland, 
but hkewife of Wales, Ireland, and a great part 
of France, and though fupported by a numerous 
faction of the Scots, who, in cortfequence of a 
controverted title to their crown, were fatally di- 
vided among themfelves, a circumftance of which 
their enemies took the full advantage, neverthe- 
lefe found it irnpofliblc to fubdue our country.* 

It 

* That we knew to defend our rights at home, will alfe 
appear by the whole tenor of our-hiftory, and in particular,, 
the famous letter, of the Scots Barons to the Pope in 132Q, 
fe an authentic teffcjmony of the principles of our anceftort* 
They there boldly ailert their independency on Rome, and 
their right of chooting a king for themfelves ; and this too 
at a time, when their neighbours in England were groaning 
under both civil and ecclefiaftkal tyranny. In later times, the 

reformatio* 



* 
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It is apparent, therefore, that thofe writers, in 
reproaching the Scots on account of their flavijb 
pufiUanimous difpqfition, are fhamefully ignorant in 
the hiftory both of their own country and of ours, 
and that they could hardly have advanced a more 
groundlefs aficrtion. 

But let us next inquire, whether the other, 
branch of their propofition, namely, that the Scots. 
are devoted abbettors of arbitrary foray* be better, 
founded. I think it neceflary, however, to pre-- 
mife, that though in difcuffing this point, I fhall^ 
be obliged to mention certain proceedings of 
the Scots nation, which, however expreffive of. 
the liberal independent fentiments entertained Ijjfc 
that people, (hall no doubt, to many fenfible peo^ 
pie, appear highly violent and outrageous, yet it, 
muft be underftood, that fo far from approving, 
of lome of thefe proceedings, I confider them as 

altogether, 

reformation furniflies us with a very remarkable contraft w 
the fpirit of the two nations. What was brought about in 
Scotland, and forced on the crown, by a free and enquiring 
people, was in England impofed on the abjeft people by tfct 
arbitrary will of a luftful and capricious tyrant* 

If, to enjoy Anna Bullen, Henry njuft have tamed Turk, 
the Englifh nation would undoubtedly have been muflelmcnat 
this day. 



altogether Indefenfible on any fofid principldof 
good government. Here, indeed, our accufert 
flbem to have erred e^regioufly in choofing thehf 
ground ; for they fhould certainly have found a 
much fairer opportunity of abufing the Scots, &>f 
z certain ungovernable feditious tetnper, that ren- 
dered them impatient of the flighteft cfcniroul, 

• r 

than for being fervile; favourers of defpotick mt&- 
ftres. They undoubtedly inherited more of tKd* 
Grecian than of the Perfian ipirit. — But to pro- 
ceed. 
" Robcn I was not only one of our *Sftt 

• • ■ 

and braveft princes, but had rendered hitnfelf, in 
apeculiar manher, the idol of His fubje&s, on ac- T 
count of his having glorioufly retrieved, from the 
very brink of perdition, the honour and indepen- 
dency of their country, by a courfe of the mbft 
herdick exploits recorded in hiftory, and parti- 
culfcrly by the deciflve battle of Bannockburn \ 
wherein, with. a handful of men, Jje completely 
^pleated a moft formidable army, commanded 
by Edward II. of England in perfon. Yet hew 
nias,this. feme Robert aiifwered, when in a £«r- 

lament holden at Perth, he defired his Barons 

• • • f 

to produce the charters by which they held their 
lands ?— They, to a man, drew their fwords, 

and 
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ahd. txMT him /£#& are our chatters. Did this 
fevour like a tame fubmiflioh to the arbitrary 
pleafure of their prince ? 

Out fitft king of the 4 name of James, when a 
boy only fourteen years old, having been made 
pfifcmer by the Englifh in his paflage to France, 
although during a fufpenfion of hoftilities be- 
tween the two nations, was, for the fpace of 
twenty years, detained a captive in England^; 
where, however, he received an education fuitable 
to his birth, firft under Henry IV. and afterwards 

r 

wider, his fbn Henry V. James poflcfling a fine 

genius, and an uncommon degree of penetration, 

* * 

profited fully by the excellent education beftowr 

id on him, and not only became, inafhort time* 

mafter of all the ordinary branches of know- 

*'• * . ■ 

ledgfc ft udied in thofe days, but likewife acquired^ 

a thorough acquaintance with the art of govern- 
ment, particularly that of England, where it was 
then a ruling maxim in the politicks of the prince, 
to take every occafion of encreafing the royal 
domain at the expence of the great barons. As 
this was 'a leflbn rip where more -ufeful than in 

* * 

Scotland, where many barons poffeffed a territory 

s 

little inferior to the patrimony of the crown; 
j^unes was no fooner released from his captivity, 

than 
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than he began" to put in pra&ice this maxim of, 
Englifh politicks : but, in executing his fcheme, 
he proceeded with rather to much precipitation, 
and thereby fo provoked his fubjedts, that they 
quickly formed a confpiracy againft him, which 
obliged him to relinquifh, very abruptly, an ex-, 
petition he was then fuccefsfully prafecutihg a- 
gainft England. This did not, however, Hop 
the machinations of the confpirators, of whom the 
moft aftive was Robert Graham, the uncle and 
guardian of the young earl Palatine of Strathern, 
who had been, by James, very unjuftly difpoffef- 
fed, under colour of law, of that extenfive earl- 
dom. The king, at laft attoned for his oppref- 
fion with his life.— Has thi$ the appearance of a. 
blind fubmiffion to defpotick meafures ? 

James II. regardlefs of this example, pur- 
fued the very fame projedl that had occafioncd 
his father's ruin. This conduft involved him in 
continual difputes with his principal fubje&s, 
which, jn all probability, would have proved as 
fatal to him as to his father, if an accidental death 
had not put an early period to his reign. 

James III, by unwifely imitating the conduft 
of his father and grandfather, rendered his reign 
One continued fcene of commotions, till at length 

his 
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his nobles were exafperated to fuch a degree* 
that they levied forces and oppofed him in the 
open field. The king loft his life in the battle. - 

This Infatuated prince had his favourites too, 

> . . . ' 

who engrofled his whole confidence, laboured to 
encreafe his jealoufy of his principal borons, and; 

• * 

in a word, directed all his councils. But thofc fa- 
vourites were, like my friend the author of the 
North Briton, unprincipled fellows ofobfeure Urtb r 
and like Urn affed front private motives of refentment 
andfclf-inttrcjt. They met with a fate worthy of 
their rank and their crimes : The difcontented 
barons went in a body to the tent of the king, 
though then at the head of a powerful army, 
feized on fix of thole mifcreants, and hanged 
them over a neighbouring bridge.—Looks this 
like a flavifti complaifance for the will of their 

fovereign, ? 

It mull be remembered, that in this enquiry 
I have confined myfelf to a few of the moft ftrik- 
ing inftances of the publick fpirited oppofition 
made by the fubje£fcs of Scotland to what they 
deemed illegal encroahments on their privileges. 
To mention the whole were an endlefs talk v for, 
from the wwrn of James I. from his Englifh 
captivity, where he had learnt that fyftem of po- 
liticks 



r 
I 
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Backs wfiich Was J>rbdu6Urc of fuch fatal con!£ 
quences to himfclf and his pofterity, to the glo^ 
fioiis aeu of the revolution, the internal hiftdry 
b£ Scotland exhibits, in a great meafure, one per- 
petual ftruggle between the prerogative of the 
crown, and the privileges of the pedplfe. > 

.To what extremity the difputes were carried ift 

* * 

the time of our lovely but unfortunate queeri Mary, 

muft be fo well known to every Englifhnrfan of 

» 

any reading, as to make it iinneceflkry for me td 
remind him of it. She was, by herfubjefts, oblfc 
ged to encourage a religion contrary to that of her 
heart, and to perfecute thole of her own perfuar* 
lion — She was forced to receive, as her hufband, a 
man for whom fhe entertained no affe£tidri~ She 
was oppofed by them in battle — made aprifoner— 
dethroned — and at 1 aft expelled her own kingdom. 
In thefe diftrefeful rircumftances, flie threw her- 

ftlf into the arms of her neareft relation, . Eliza- 

* * 
beth of England, who was a Queeri like herfelf, 

but as cruel, abfolute,' and arbitrary, as Mary 

was tender hearted, complying, arid opprefled' 

There, inftead of meeting with the kindnefi and 

prpteftion due to her blood, her fex, am! hir 

misfortunes, flic underwent a fcetfe of pcrfecution 

and diftrefs, that would have difhohoured 'ifofc 

moil 
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moft barbarous prince, and which c^nnqt be ttyl 
without exciting the deepeft compaffion. Eliza- 
beth, actuated by a mean (pit ited jealouf? of her 
beauty and accomplishments, kept her cjpfc 
prifoner, under various pretences, for no lefs a 
fpace than eighteen years. But not Gttisfied with 
making her undergo fb long a totiffe of the moft 
rigorous oppreflion, the favage foul of Elizabeth 
could be no otherways appeafed than with thp 
blood of the unhappy Mary, whofe grey-head 
was at laft fevered from her body on a fcaffokL 

Mary's reign, likewHe, prefents us with the fate 
of a fuppofed favourite. . Rizzio an Italian, and 
the private fecrctary of Mary for her foreign dif> 
patches, was fuppofed to have acquired too great 
influence in Mary's councils. A confpiracy, 
therefore, was formed againft him, and he ynp 
murdered in his miftrefs's pretence. 

From what has been faid, we think it abun- 
dandy plain, notwithftandiog the ignorant *f- 
fertions pf our late dabblers in political contra 
verfy, that of all the nations of Europe,, not ex- 
cepting our brethren of England, the dtipofitioii 
of the Scots was the moft repugnant to arbitrary 
government. But, ftill further to fatisfy you* 
ms countrymen, of this truth, I will juft inform 

you 
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you df two or three cff tfie fundamental t>rind* 
pies of the ancient Scottifh constitution, that fb 
you may be able to draw a companion between 
k and the prefent conftitution of Great Britain. 

The parliament of Scotland anciently con- 
fitted of all who held any portion of Land, bow- 
iv& finally of the crown, by military fervice*. This 
parliament appointed the times of its own meet- 
ing and adjournment, and committees to fuper- 
intend the adminiftration during the intervals of 
parliament—- It had a commanding power in all 
matters of government— It appropriated the pub- 
lick money, ordered the keeping of it, and call- 
ed for the accompts — It arm*d the people, and 
appointed commanders — It named and commit 
.fioned ambaffadors— It granted and limited par* 
-dons— It appointed judges and courts of judica- 
ture— It named officers of ftate and privy coun- 

■ 

fellors— It annexed and alienated the revenues of 
the crown* and reftrained grants by the king. 
•The king of Scotland had no negative voice in 
-parliament— nor could he either declare war- 
make peace— or conclude any other publick bu-, 
finefs of importance, without the advice and ap- 
probation of parliament. 
; ~ : r - Jut 
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But ftillj perhaps, thefe gentlemen will tri- 
umphantly a(k me, where James, the firft prince 

of the Stuart line who reigned in England, 
• • '* ' 

imbibed the extravagant notions of Divine inde- 

Jeafabk right — Paffht obedience— Non refift<mce,&c« 
Which he was continually labouring to inculcate, 
and which, in the fequel, proved fo fatal to his 
fon and grand fon. 

To me it appears extremely improbable, that the 
fituation of James's affairs in Scotland could fuggeft 
thefe delpotic notions to that prince, or thai: 
he could entertain any reafonable expe&ation of 
ever perfuading the people of that country to 
adopt them. The whole tenor of their behaviour, 
towards every one of his fix immediate predeces- 
sors, but particularly his own mother, whofe me- 
lancholy fate muft have been recent in his me- • 
moiy, nay even towards himfelf, left him no 
worn to hope that they would give any counte- 
nance to doftrines fo diametrically oppofite to 
thofe on which they and their forefathers had fo 
uniformly afted. On the contrary, nothing was 
more probable, than that the bad fuggeftion of 
them would infpire his fobjefts with fuch a degree 
pf indignation, as might be no otherwife flayed 

than 
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jhan by his dethronement at leaft, if not his 

Ppfides the unanfwerabl? argument againft this 
/apportion, ariQng ftom the fituation of James'p 
Affairs in Scptiand, and the difpofition of the pcor 
jple of that country* there is one of a private 
.nature* but hq \cfe conclufive, perhaps, than the 
former ; and that is, the fenuments of his prin- 
cipal tutor, Buchanan, thaji whom no writer 
whatever* in any age or nation, ever carried <£► 
pq/btg principles, if I may ufe the expreffion, tf 
a greater height. Of th\$ fad, that author's 
elegant hiftary of Scotland affords the mbft &ti£- 
/aftory evidence* But not Satisfied with what h$ 
had occafionally advanced there, Buchanan ven- 
tured to compofc * feparate treatife, entitled* 
Di Jute Regni opnd &eaios> profeffedly intended (0 
prove, among other points, that upon the general 
principles of reafon and expediency, all iubje&s 
have an inherent right to oppofe the tyrannical 
attempt^ of their ibvereigns* and to oblige them, 
hy every pofliblc means, not even excepting de- 
thronement and death, to conform their conduft to 
the laws of the kingdom ; and that the people of 
ScotktheKrt particular, had^ from thp earlieft times* 
jKcrciftd this right as often as circumftances re- 

quired.—- 
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quired,— This diflertation is written with luch 
uncommon elegance of language, and ingenuity 
4>f argument, as juftly mtitles it to a place among 
the moft perfedb produ&ions in the feme fpecies 
of writing. 

J Bat it may be worth while to confides, wh&» 
iher the date of English affairs, or the general 
difpofitjon of the people of tfh^t country, *t the 
time when James had a moral certainty of fuc- 
ceeding to the English crown, were fi*eh a$ 
might poffibly have fuggefted fuch do&rine* 
{o that prince. Here my countrymen of Eagf- 
l^xyd rauft- forgive me for reminding them of 
an important fa6t in the hiftory of their cwfltry, 
njtn^r, That in the fimp proportion as the power 
of thejkhjeft in Scotland gained on that of the crown, 
the power of the crovpn in England gained on that of 
the fubjtR. Thofe powerful barons, jvhp in the 
•iipys of John, of Henry III. of Edward II. and 
of Richard the II. had converted the government 
of England into a kipd of Ariftocracy, in the 
^oprfe of the long ^d bloody conteft between 
the Jioufes of York and Lancaster, had not only 
coined their fortunes, \qiU in a great jneafure, 
extirpated their families \ while in the mean time 
jfbc royal domain* by repeated forfeitures and an- 

D nexations, 
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notations, had increafed to an exorbitant pitch. 
'A tfcordingly^ k is certain, that from the period of 
that fatal dilute, The princes of the boufe of Tudor 
governed' the people of England in the moft arbitrary 
manner* 

: Henry VII. the firft of that race, praftifed, 
Without controXil, the moft oppreflive extortion.-*- 
4 l4is fon Henry VIII. ruled with a rod of iron, 
and catrfed his tyranny to ftich a (hocking length, 
that under frivolous pretences, and in exprefe 
tdntradiftion to every principle of^juftibe and 
humanity, he caufed to be (truck off, on publick 
fcaffolds, the heads of many of his beft and no- 
Weft fabjefts.— Mary exceeded, if pofllble, even 
her father in tyranny, cruelty, and injuftice.— 
And. Elizabeth, befides the other tyrannical quali- 
ties of her father and fitter, inherited no incon- 
siderable portion of their bloody dilpofition. 
Hence, during her long reign, every article of 
the fo much boafted Englifh constitution was ar- 
bitrarily broken through $ and the publick fcaf- 
folds dreamed with the innocent blood of her 
•greateft fabje&s : and it is particularly to be re- 
marked, that the' two moft tyrannical eftablifli- 
ments ever ihftituted by any Englifli pirince, viz. 

the 
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the Star Chamber, and High Commiffion courty 
were children of Elizabeth's defpotick reign. 

All this being well known to James, it was 
extremely natural for him to defire to reign as ab~ 
folutelyas thofe his immediate predeceflbrs. But, as 

4 

cruelty evidently appears to have been no part of 
his character, he did not chufe to fupport his au- 
thority by the violent meafures they had employed* 
James followed a method more agreeable .to his 
natural difpofition : , he reduced the do&rines of 
defpotifm to certaiq, abftraft propofitions of the 
nature of thofe taken notice of above •, in the de- 
monftrati*n of which, he propofed to himfclf the 
double pleafure of convincing his fubje&s of 
the truth of thofe favourite do&rines, and, at 
the fame time, of giving the world a ihining 
proof of his rhetorial powers, and . his profound 
(kill in the fcience of argumentation. 

In every view, therefore, it feems more realbn- 
able to fuppofe, that thofe defpotick maxims of 
king James, for which the poor Scqts have been 
fo grofsly reproached, were in faft the growth 
of England itfdf, or at leaft fuggefted to him 
by the fituation of affairs in that kingdom* 
Thofe writers, therefore, who pretend to inftrudt 
jis in the nature of our conftitvition, and ftand 

/°rth 
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forth, as cenfors of government/ in reviling the 
Scots on this account, have eidier been fhame,- 
fully ignorant of the hiftory of the kingdom, 
Whofe conftitutkwi they prefume to explain, or 
dfe have been guilty of the groflfefl: cilumny. 

I cannot conclude on this point, without ta* 
king notice of the behaviour of the Scots, on <x> 
cafion of the great effort made for publick liberty 
in the time of Charles I. The hiftory of that 
important period informs us, that the Scots were 
the firft who bravely took up arms in defence 
of their privileges, while their neighbours of . 
England were, in their ufual way, wrangling and 
difputfag i and it is an indisputable fa&, that to 
the vigorous proceedings of the Scots at that 
junfture, the fuccefs of the parliament party was 
chiefly owing. In like manner, as they were the ► 

firft who oppofed the unconftitutional attempts of 
the father, fo were they the firft who endeavour- 
fed to reftore the publick tranquillity by bringing 
bade the fon. 

Nor were the Scots lefs zealous or aftive in af T 
feitkig their liberties againft the tyrannical en- 
croachments of James VII. and in promoting the 
Revolution, which, whatever fome ignorant Aifto- 
riatrc, and more ignorant political pamphleteer* 

may 
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may boaft of Magna Charta, was alom the gloriouf 
sol of Bmiih liberty. 

Having thus proved, to the convi&ion, I hope, . 
qf every perfon of fenfc and candour, that the 
people qf Scotland have been, from the earlieft 
times, animated by the warmed glow of liberty, 
and thence teftified, on every occafion, anijifupe* 
rable averfion to arbitrary government, and ^ 
more than Englifh deteftation of worthless royal 
favourites, I will now proceed to the principal 
bufinefs of this paper, namely, to enquire, whether 
the preftnt connexion of England with Scotland 
be fo advantageous to the latter, or (b prejudicial 
to the former, as the author of the North Brieou 
and his followers, have ventured to infinuate. 

As nothing could be more obvious than die 
expediency of having all the inhabitants of this 
ifland united into one people, a&uated by the 
fomc common intereft, and governed by the fame 
king, fo it evi4ently appears from hiftory that 
this was an ofcgeft very early attended to. 

The firft fevourable opportuhity, for carrying 
this important meafure into execution, occurred 
in the time of Edward I. when, upon the death of 
king Alexander III. of Scotland, the crown of 
that kingdom devolved on Alexander's infant 

grand- 
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grand-daughter, who is known in hiftory by tju! 
name of the Maiden of Norway, This opportu« 
nity of uniting in his family the entire fovercignty 
of the ifland of Britain was not loft by Edward, 
'who, immediately on Alexander's death, fet on 

i 

foot a negociation with the Scots barons for ob- 
taining their confent to a marriage between their 
young queen and his eldeft fon Edward of Carnar- 
von. Edward managed this negociation with his 
iifual addrefs, and at laft, in fpite of a powerful 
oppofition among the Scottifh nobility, and the 
general diflike of the body of the people, fucceed- 
&d in his projeft : but the conditions under which 
the Scots agreed to the match are highly worthy 
6£our particular attention, as they furnifh a very 
finking proof how extremely anxious the Scots 
6f thofe days were to guard againft every thing 
that might, in any degree, affedt the indepen* 
dency of their country. The conditions were 
thefe.* 

" That the rights, laws, liberties, and cuftoms 
<* bf Scotland fhall ever remain entire and 
f ' unalterable, and the kingdom continue feperaf 
to ted t divided, and free in itfelf, without any 

? Fcjder. Anglican, p. 489. 

^ fubje&ionj 
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" fobjeflion, by its true bounds and limits, as it 
w had been before — That if Edward. and Marga~: 
* ret (hall die without iffue of the. body of Mar- 
" ganet, the kingdom (hall revert entire, free 
" and* independent, to the next-immediate heir— 
*' That the kingdom of Scotland, (hall have ita 
'* chancellor, officers of ftate, courts of judicature, 
" &c. as before, and that a new fcal ihaU be made, 
*' ^nd kept by the chancellor, but with the. or- 
*• dinary arms of Scotland engraven on it — That 
" parliaments, wher> called to treat of matters 
*' concerning *he ftate and inhabitants of Scot* 
c f Jand, fhall be holden within the bounds of that 
** kingdom*— That no duties, taxes, levies of 
4< men, &c. fhall be exacted in Scotland, but 
" fuch, as being jufuai in former times, fhall con* 
*' fill: with the common intereft and good of. the 
" nation/* . . 

The death of queen Margaret prevented this 
marriage from taking effed. The divifions, 
however, that arofc ~ among the Scots in confe- 
quencc of the fubfequent competition for their 
frown, afforded Edward a more convenient oppor~> 
junity, thai* even his moft fanguine wifhes, could 
have defired, of making the kingdom of Scot- 
land . 
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land dependent on England, and that wkHdut 
fobje&ing himfclf to the difegreeable reftraintg 
\ju& mentioned; bur the mearo he behoved to 
employ For this purpofc, were of a very different 
nature from thofe before concerted. The event 

■ 

h well known. Edward, after having, to afl ap- 
pearance, completely fubdued the Scots, chiefly 
by the aftiftance of the Scots themfelvcs, and a£ 
ter having taken the moft effe&ual meafures fa* 
fecuriug his eoriqeft, by deftroying and carrying 
off all their records, together with the other rft<> 
numents of their independency, arid by detaining 
thofe of their countrymen, from whom he appre- 
hended any disturbance, prifoners m England, 
ffeVerthelefs$ bfcfctfe his death, had the mortifiea* 
tion to fee all fcis endeavours fruftrate&, and the 
brave Scots, after many miferies his cruel policy 
had infli&ed on them, once more take up arms to 
aflfert their liberty, 

Edward III a prince as artful and brave as his 
grandfather, and much more powerftil, adopted 
the fame plan of policy with regard to the Scots* 
*nd under pretence of fupporting Baliod's tftfe to 
their q?own, everted his utmoft efforts to make a 
qonqueft 6f their country. But after haying in 

perfon 
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pcribn conducted into Scotland no fewer than nine 
different expedition^ ih the cotirfe of which he 
had gained coofiderabk advantage over the Scots* 
owing in a great meafure to the rigorous efforts 
of the Scottish fa&ion that fevourcd Bafial,. . and 
had repeatedly laid waft* their country with Irt 
and fword •, and after having made their king r as 
well as man; of their chief baifani prifoners, Hd- 
watd found it irapoffible to accomplish his pur- 
pefe by force, and therefore had recourfe to ne- 
gotiation. As the event of this negociation re* 
fle&s lingular honour on the prudence as well as 
the magnanimity of thofe ancient Scots, I will 
ittake jio. apology for inferring entire the terms 
of agreement* propofed by Edward, efpeoiaHy as 
they will not take up much room. 

" \rrio. That towards a final pfrace, and a happy 
** union of the two kingdoms, the king of Scot- 
land fhould propofe to the community of his 
fobjefts, that in cafe he himfelf fbaukl die with- 
** out heirs of his own body, which God forbid, 
«• they would agree and confent, that the -king 
** of England and his heirs fhould fucceed him in 



* Barnes, page 43.6, 42 7 » 
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" the throne : J upon which condition the king 
" of England became bound: ido. That he 
" fhould forgive and for ever difcharge the whole 
•' (am ftill due for the ranfbm of king David, pio. 
u That he fhould inftantly furrender and give up 
" to king David, and the crown of Scotland, all 
44 the towns and territories formerly, poffeffed by 
<c king . Robert Bruce, particularly the town, 
" caftk; and county of Berwick, thccaftle of and 
" neighbouring /country to Ros borough, the caf- 

:£ This ftipulation, fuppofing it to have taken effed, wai 
of very finall importance to king David : for, betides die 
ftrong ' objections to the title of the Brucean . race to the 
throne of Scotland, which, . by the rales of inheritance for 
feveral ages paft obferved in Scotland as well as moft other 
kingdoms in Europe, undoubtedly belonged to the Baiiol 
family, David, at this time, had no other near relation ex* 
ifting, except one nephew, Robert, fon of the High Steward, 
by his eldeft filler. Now, all ourhiftorao? inform us, that 
Robert had, a little while before thk period, incurred the fe- 
vcre difpleafure of the king hi* uncle, as well as of the Scots 
Batton in general, by his behaviour at the battle of Durham, 
where the king had been made prifoner : which, if not traite- 
rous, as was then on very probable grounds violently fuf- 
peded, was, at leaft, cowardly. If cannot therefore 1>c 
fjjppofed that king David- was very folicitous about fecuring 
the otherwife doubtful right of fuccefGon of this Robert, 
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u ties of Jedburgh, Lochmaben, &c. 4*A Thaff' 
<€ he fhould give full fatlsfaftion and equivalent 
c< eftates in England to the earl of Athole, thtf 
** lords de Beaumont, Percy, Ferrers, Talbot, 
*' &c. for their claims and other poffeffions iit 
(C Scotland. 5/^ That be jhould repone king Davtik 
*' ft <*# /l* rigito, dignities and territories* (that is* 
" to the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland* 
" Weft mor land > Huntington 9 palatinate ofChefierj 
'* &c.) bis anceftors and predecejfbrs bad ever em 
joyed in England : provided, nevertheless, that 
he and his heirs, kings of Scotland, fhould dtf 
ct homage for them allenarly, and not at all fbtf 
** the kingdom cf Scotland itfelf, to the king of 
<c England an4 his hejrs. 6#. Vbai in aUcventt 
«* the name, title and dignity of tbe kingdom of Scot* 
*' land fhould be honourably and inviolably freferved, 
V without union or annexation to that of England i 
** and that, for this effect, the fovereigri of both 
** fhould be filled the kings % in the plural num- 
** ber, or otherwise, the king of England and Scot* 
* 4 land. jmo. That the faid fovereigri, after being 
** crowned king of England, fhould come inferfoti, 
" and alfo be crowned king of Scotland at Scoon^ 
"in the marble chair, which ffiould forthwith 
** be' tfanlmitted from London to Scoon, , Svd. 

** thai 
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"■ That J* Jbf*td hep his Scots patfommt 

"tire hmds tf Scotland, and wo where o#e. 

* <pw. That aft hU coloration he JhouU fwear 
c , ( to maintain the church of Scotland fret and 

* independent of all archbi&opa and others whp* j 
*cvtt 9 the fee of Rome oaly excepted, a» 
?aMb the laws, and ftatates made by the good 

* kings Of ScokkOd, M/iJkouid mt <*#, iwr 
Vftffir any Seotjmem to he <*ftrf v out of the king- 
v.dm.of Scotland t+ <top jmdtwfay in being* 
"torn*.. Tkat be jbouid fyffer no etcle/u$ic4l digui- 
V tits not revenues within Scotkni to be twffliffed on 
Hsnf hi Scttjbxn. ttm. That all temper al dig- 
¥ mties and pieces of profit 9 fitch m tbtfc rf cbtncel- 
" tor, chamberlain, judge* Jbtrifi prov0, baitUe y 
"guardians of te&ns and caJUes* tou£/> ScoHudj 
* jkottM be entrqfhd ] mtb none but Sfttfrn*. t%*e, 
44 That all prelates, earl, baron** freeholders, 
" ihould be maintained in the rights and privi* 
" lege* they then enjoyed. 13J**. That the earl 
" of Douglas fhoald be reponed to the lands en- 
joyed by his f*th$r and yncfc in England, 
14/i?. That pone of the grants made by the late 

*' king Robert, or the prefent king David, or any 
'* of their predeceffors, (hould ever be recalled. 
*« l$to. Tfat the mukanfs of Scatknd jjmtt have 
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« fitS Bert] tf emmeret and trade with the $*glijh, 
" and that tbeyjkodd nktfrMgti to go atg ****** 
:«« not even to Calais" (which would feem tp have 
been then the ftaple port for Englim wool, their 
gtwtteft commodity kthofe<l*ys)" Jmt might par* 
" chafe wool in England it^uppn paying but half 
** a mark culm far the fack tfU. i6to. That the 
« ibvwetgn, wherever he fhould chance to be, 
« Jbould aboays have by km a council of Scots per? 
« and I lords Jor the dhre&kn of Scot* affairs. lywa. 
*« Tfyft bejbouid impofi no taxts on Scotland^ httjkeb 
« as bad been paid to and m^ed ty #s HP *f 
** Scots tings. x8vo. That he flwuld not obliflp 
** the Scots to fern in the wars, otherwife tha* 
■*• was ufual before, nor to ke«$ the field at their 
* own charges above forty days at a time* and 
*« that if the exigency of affairs required any of 
« them to continue longer in the fervice, thef 
* fhoukl be paid out of the exchequer, conform to 
«' their rank and quality, i&w. That as often 
« as the fovereign mould be crowned at Scoon, 
•« the articles of this agreement ihouW be read to 
« the king and people, and .the former fhould 
" take an oath to keep them inviolable. ao*w, 
"In-fine, «h*the king of England was wiling 

« to grant, by the advice of his council, what- 

" ever 
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t* Cftf cjfe the three communities of the kingdotb 
* of Scotland fhould afk for their further feeurity 
"f'and iatisft£tion." 

Such were the terms of alliance offered by the 
powerful, wife, and ambitious Edward III. to the 
Scots nation, when apparently reduced to the 
Jowefl: ebb of power. Thefe terms are fo very 
4iftin& and explicit, that to confume either our 
pwn time, or that of the reader, in commenting 
pn them, were altogether fuperfluous. The rea- 
der will, at firft view, perceive how incomparably 
more honourable and advantageous they were, 
in pvery ntfpeft, than thofe agreed to by the 
,Scots' about four centuries after, when in circum- 
fiances the moil favourable and profperous ima- 
ginable. But however honourable, and however 
advantageous thefe terms of alliance propofed by 
Edward may appear to us, our forefathers, whofe 
potions of things differed extremely from ours, 
were fo jealous of the independency of their coun* 
try, which they fufp'edted, and I believe with rea- 
fon j might be consequentially affeded by fo inti- 
mate a connection -with their rich and, powerful 
neighbours, that w'hen their king communicated 
*he projefted treaty in parliament, they rcfofecj 
to permit it even to be.reafoned on, 

We 
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We read of no further attpinpte for bringing 
about this great obje£t of an union, till (he time 
of James I. of England, unlefs, perhapsi the very 
politick conduft of Henry VII. in beftowing on 
James IV. king of Scots, Margaret* the tldeft 
of his two daughters, in preference to the French 
king, though the fait of the latter wasi fupporttd 
by moft of his counfellors, may be accounted 
fuch. Henry, on that occafion, very fhrewdly 
obferved, that in the event of his male depen- 
dents failing, it were better the crown of England 
fliould devolve on a Scottilh than on a French 
monarch *, becaufe, as the former would natural- 
ly fix the feat of his government in the greater 
kingdom, his hereditary dominions would, by 
that means, become an acceflbry to thofe of 
England; whereas, by devolving on a French 
monarch, the very reverie would happen. Expe- 
rience accordingly juftified this fenfible opinion of 
Henry ; for it was as heir of this very marriage 
that James I. fuccceded to the Englifh throne, 
an event that was attended with the con&quences 
fo fagacioufly predifted by king Henry. 

James, very foon after his acceffion to the 
crown of England, formed a plan for effe&ing a 
more intimate union between his two kingdoms : 

but 
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fetit his tBdrawors, as wdl as thofe of his grand- 
Jfei, Charles IL for the fame purpofe, proved 
abortive : it were unneceffary, therefore, to make 
particular meqtiqn qf them. 

At iaft the projeft of an union w*s refused 
mone ferioufly thaji ever by queen Ann, and 
appears ygiy clearly to have been a capital pt^db 
da the politicks of that princefs's miniftry, which 
was compofed of the ableft ftatefmaa, without sx- 
c^ptiop, that ever managed the affairs of Eng- 
land. Accordingly the fuccefs of the negotiation 
,wa? jinfwerable to the abilities of thofe by whom 
k was conduced j and a treaty of unipn, which 
had been fo often attempted in vain, was, under 
4heir aufpices, brought to a final conclufion be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and that on terms fo 
Angularly advantageous and honourable for Eng- 
land, and fo extremely difgraceful and ruinous 
ibr Scotland, that were they to be announced to 
.Edward III. in the fhades, the authority of an 
apgel would be hardly fufficient to make him be- 
Jieve the intelligence. 

As the introduftory ftep to this important 
wsrk, an aft of the Scots parliament was very 
artfully obtained by the miniftry, authorifing the 
Queen to name the commiffioners for Scotland, 

who 
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gwho were to fettle th? terms of Union with thofc 
for England, whom the Queen likewife named. 
This great point gained, the commiffioncrs on 
both fides met for the firft time on the.i6th.of 
April, 1706; and meafures had been fo pru- 
dently concerted* that, in fpite of the numberless 
obftacles which mtift unavoidably have occurred, 
the articles of Union were finally agreed on be* 
fore the 16th of July following. 

Stilli however, the moft difficult <part of the . 
bufinefs remained, namely, to obtain a ratification 
of thofe articles by the parliament of Scotland* . 
That they might have the fewer obftacles to cjj* 
counter in this branch of the negotiation, the pro- , 
rnoters of the Union had concealed, with th<r 
greateft care, the terms agreed on by the comii)j£ 
fioners 5 becaufe, being thoroughlyfenfible Jkw 
extremely difagreeable they ,muft v pj?ove to tlj$ 
people of Scotland, they were .very defirous toji. 
void the consequences of the , univerfal fermcjjf 
which the firft mention of them wpul4, create 
in that country. 

Nothing therefore was certainly ; knQwn in Scot* 
land, With reipeft to the articks,^ the Union, tijl 
the whole treaty was at once laid before the 
Scots Parliament But notwitftandmg jthefe pte- 
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cautions, no fooncr were they generally known 
over the country* than ill . ranks, teftified ftrcli % . 
degree of jiefentment and indignation as cannot • , 
be expreft. Nothing prevailed hut. an. untotdal ;I 
uproar ^ nothing was heard but vows of revenge* 
and the bittereft imprecation againfk thofe who . 
had fo bafely betrayed the honour and intereft of 
their country : addreffes . without number were, 
prefented to the parliament, rcmcmftrating.ift the \ 
ftrongeft terrps againfl: an union on the cQncJitions 
propofed. -In*. many places the people flew to * 
arms, refolved,- if all other means failed, to pre- . 
vent by force the accompliftuneht of a meafure in . 
every vietf - (b infamous and detrimental. But . 
fiich artful means had been ufed by the miniftry, 

* * 

either to corrupt fcr overawe all the. paen of any 
influence, that no proper peripn appeared to 
head the 1 geSeral commotion. - 
* • The court : party- were however, greatly alarmed, 
ahd thought 3t heceflary , in jorder io provide for. 
their perfonal fecurky, as well .as td facilitate th$, 
fuccefs of their operations, to pradife the mod ty-\ 
rannical expedients.. All theftanding forces. of 
die kingdom- Wero affembled in the neighbour-; 
hood of Edinburgh $ ftrong detachments were 
pofted in thi different quarters of that city; and 
- ... the 
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the Parliament-houfe, in particular, was furround- 
md by a formidable body of guards : nay, the pri- 
vy council ventured to iffue a proclamation, com- 
manding all perfons to retire from the ftreets at 
a minute's warning, under the pain of being fired 
at by the guards, to whom a general indemnity 

... 1 i 

was previoufly granted for all the fatal confe- 
quences of fuch firing. 

In the mean time, meafures of a very different 

nature, but more efle&ual than even the former, 

» . i 

were fuccefsfully pradtifed by the court party. As 
it had. been forefeen from the beginning, that an 
Union, on the terms intended, would be in the 
laft degree difguftful to the people of Scotland, 

and of confequence, would meet with a powerful 

«i - ......... 

oppofition in their parliament, proper precautions 

for defeating fuch oppofition had been very fkil- 

• • * ■ . ■ ~ 

fully provided, namely, a large fum of money to be 
tranfmitted into Scotland. As the fum, judged ne- 

ceflary for this purpofe, was too great either to 

-»■■.. ■ . 

be qjandeftincly abftraded from the Englilh trea- 

— . «•> - . tt 

fury, or conveyed without dete£ti<?n jnto Scot* 
land, a method for obviating both thefe incon* 
yenrences was devifed, on grounds truly juft an4 
reafonable: the fum of three hundred ninety 
eight thoufand eighty five pounds was, by the 

E 2 articles 
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articles of Union, provided to the Scots, as an 
equivalent for fuch part of the Englifh national 
debt as they fhould be burdened with in corife- 
quence of the Union. But tho' the pretence for 
allowing the Scots this tfioney was highly equita- * 
table, yet the fubfequerit difpofal of it plainly 
evinced, that it was really intended to pro- 
cure a majority in the Scots parliament. Still, 
however, this fum, large as It was, proved in- 
fufficient to obtain the wifhed for ratification. 
Further fums therefore became neceflary to in- 
fure the foccefs of this deciiive meafyrc : and 
fuch fums were accordingly furnifhed by the En- 
glifh miniftry \ but in fo fecret a manner, that I * 
have been able hitherto to difcover with certainty 
only one remittance, tho' a pretty considerable one 
indeed, amounting to twenty thoufand pounds, 
which was chiefly diftributed among the headers 
of a party in the Scots parliament, (tiled at the 
time, with great propriety, the Stptadrcue Volant*-* 
who, after fluctuating long from fide to fide, 
both to acquire the reputation of integrity, and 
likewife to render themfelves the more precious 
in the eyes of the miniftry, in confequence of this 
money, ranged themfelves immovcably with the 

court 
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court party, and thereby gave them the Co much 
defired fuperiority of numbers. 

Byt ftil^ notwithftanding all the minifterial 
&rts of promifes^ threats, and aftual corruption, 
the treaty met with a moft vigorous oppofition 
within doors ; where, without attempting to re- 
fate by argument the many unanfwerable objec- 
tion* ftarted againft it, its promoters very wifely 
referred every point to a vote, by which means 
the treaty was at laft ratified by a fmall majority 
in the parliament of Scotland. 

As this treaty is in the hands of every body, 

* * 

,and is perfectly well undcrftood, a particular enu- 
meration of its various articles would be altogether 
fuperfluous. Suffice it therefore to mention the 
fubftanqe of it in a few words. By the Union, 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland are 
infeparably united into one, to be in all time 
coming denominated the kingdom of Great 
Britain: The fupreme legiflative authority of the 
whole kingdom is lodged in one and the fame 
parliament, comprehending 772 members, of 
whom the reprefentatives of Scotland are in num- 
ber 61 : Every native of the united kingdom is 
indifcriminately intitled to the fame privileges, 
and fubjeded to the fame reftrittions, with the ex- 
ceptions 
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ceptions to be afterwards taken notice of ; The 
Jaws relpe&ing government and public policy 
are to be the fame throughout the whole united 
kingdom ; bpt the municipal law of Scotland is 
declared unalterable, unlefs for the evident utility 
of the country. 

From what has been faid, it is clear, that this 
treaty of Union was brought about in Scotland, 

* T 

as Sjr Jolin Packington very roundly aflerted at 
the time 4n the Englifh Houfe of Commons, 
*' by bribery and corruption within doors,* and by 
^ force and violence without." But you, our bre- 
thren of EJnglarid, rnuft not conceive the worfe 

• ■•,•• * 

Opinion of the patriQtifm and integrity of the 
Scots in general, hecaufe you fee on this occafion 
% fmall majority (it is truly amazing that it was 
not vaftly greater,) in their parliament bought foj; 
the fum of four hundred eighteen thoufand 
pounds* The temptation was fo prodigious, 
that I queftion not but, notwithstanding the in- 
Corruptible patriotifm of the Englifhmen of the 

prefent times, 'the Scots, by a fkilfuj diftributioii 

, . _ * . . >. .■ . .... ' 

of an equal fum in South Britain, might, in 1706, 
Jiave obtained terms of union totally the reverfe 
of thofe then impofed on them fo much againft 
fheir inclination. For an attentive review of the 

tranf^tions 
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tranfa&ions in Europe, for the laft fifty years* 
will (hew us, that a much {mailer fum has often; 
produced a fimilar effeft in aflemblies far more 
refpeftable, in every view, than the ancient par- 
ment of the poor country of Scotland. 

Such is the hiftory and general import of this 
famous treaty ; which, with all due deference to 
the opinion of our late party writers, I will ven- 
ture to pronounce the moft honourable and advantaf 
geous to England^ and the moji dijgraceful and ruinous 
to Scotland* that can be pointed out in the whole 
annals of mankind, as having ever been entered 
into by two independent ftates. This will no 
doubt appear Arrange and improbable to you, our 
countrymen of England, accuftomed as you are 
to give implicit faith to all the impudent afler- 
tions of your prefcnt political oracles ; who, not* 
fatisfied with reprefenting the Scots as a genera- 
tion of flaves, devoid of every generous fenti- 
ment, have, moreover, defcribed us as a race of 
ftarving vultures, perpetually preying on the vi* 
tals of old England. This, being the infinuation 
thofe worthy gentlemen found the moft effe&ual 
for alarming your jealoufy againft your unfor- 
tunate fellow fubjefts of the North, has been 
principally infilled on by them, and improved 

and 
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ftfd heightened with the molt vatevoient ingenu- 
ity. As it is therefore highly proper ycro fliould be 
undeceived in this refpe&, I will proceed fairly td, 
famine on which fide thedifhonour and difadvaa- . 
tage, refultifig from this famous treaty, really lies, 
ft" to forfeit, without any crime by them oom- 
feitted, nearly four fifths of the conftituent mem- 
bers of its parliament of their moft valuable pri- 
vilege; that of governing themfelves and their 
Countrymen— If to transfer from its own hands 
ill power Over the lives aqd properties of its 
fubjefts-^If to m^aJke a voluntary forrcnder off 
tvery mark of fovereignty and independen- 
cy— In one word, If to couftitute itfelf, by its 
Own aft and deed, a fervile province of a rival 
kingdom, be accounted difhonourable in any ftate, 
*4ll' this Was done by Scotland in confenting to the 
treaty of Upion. 

By annihilating their own, parliament,, and ac- 
cepting in its place about a thirteenth part repre- 
{etitation^ in, that of England, without eveh inftft- 
jng orf the obvious an4 equitable condition of 
having all queftions regarding Scotland, whofe 
Cohftitution and" circumftances differed extremely 
ftom th6fe of England, determined by a majority of 
i$e reprefentatives of Scotland^ the Scots ^fted like 
##itai who* after binding his hands and feet, (hould 

prefent 
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ffrefem his throat to the knife of his mortal enemy ; 
nay, what was, if poflible, more unaccountable 
ftill, they conferred dh, an Eaglifh Houfe of Peers, 
who, whatever knowledge the experience of fisty 
years has happily procured them in the laws and 
ufages peculiar to Scotland, at the time of the 
Union made no pretentions to any, an uncontroula* 
ble power of deciding, in the laft refort,allqueftions 
of private right that might arife among the inha- 
bitants of Scotland v and thereby laid themfelves 
tinder the ncceffity of travelling four or five hun* 
dred miles, at a monftrous expence too, before 
they can obtain an ultimate determination in the 

moft trifling law fait. In fhort, the Scottifh 

Union-makers behaved exaftly in the fame man- 
ner as if the people of England fhould, at this 
moment; incorporate, themfelves with their neigh- 
bours of France, without demanding any other 
fecurity for their fo much; extolled liberty than a 
twentieth part reprefentation in the fovereign Id- 
giflative court of that kingdom, fuppofing the 
form of government in both countries to be the 
fame. How would an Engliihman relilh fuch a 
propofal ? Let any perfon of common fenfc con- 
fider all thefe circumftances, and then candidly 

declare, 
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declare, whether a more difgraceful tranfa£tion 
could poflibly be agreed to by a fovereign inde* 
pendent ftate : and whether any conceffions or 
privileges, in the power of our neighbours to con* 
fer on us, could in any degree counterbalance 
the difhonour thence arifing. 

Nor was the Union lefs ruinous to Scotland, 
than it was diihonourable. This to be fore will 
appear to you, our countrymen of England, a ve* 
ry ridiculous paradox ; but the fad is not for 
that the lefe true. Tho* before the Union we 
were, indeed, whit, in fpite of all the golden pre- 
dictions with which our worthy Union-makers 
amufed us, we ftill continue to be a very poor 
nation, neverthelefs we poffcifc refources Efficient 
for all the exigences of government,, and that too 
without being oppreft by any taxes on the necefla- 
rics of life, or having our commerce; cramped by 
any heavy duties. But no fooner did the Union 
take place, than our wealthy friend's of England 
were not afhamed, moft unmercifully, to over- 
whelm us, poor as we were, with a grievous load of 
taxes, and almoft to ftifle our tr^de, inconfider- 
able as it was, with an infinity of cuftoms and re- 
ftri&ions, to which we were before utter Arrangers: 
we were befides fubjedted, proportionally with 

them, 
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them, to" the yaft fam of feventew rfiUUons of 
Englifh national debt : a board of cuftoms, aftd 
another of excife, two fruitful feminaries of a race 
of vermin, who live in idlenefs and luxury on 
the labours of their fellow citizens, were efta- 
blifhed amongft us : and our country was depopu- 

« • - 'A, 

lated to furnifh levies for fupplying the ravages of 

, ....... • > 

a moft bloody and ruinous continental war, with 

>■ ,■ ■ ' 

which we had before no manner of concern. 

Nor is even this the full meafare of our fuffer- 
ings : two thirds of our country are difarmed, like 
an hoftile province. Many of the moft profitable 
•offices ot our cuftoms and excife are beftowed on 
JSnjglifhmen, and thefe, for the moft part, neither 

gentlemen nor men of merit, but the bafeft tools, 

j '■»••■ - - "^ , 

and often the menial fervants of Englifh cpurtiers; 
Nay, of the five judges who compofe one of our 
fupfeme courts, namely the Exchequer, the lord 
chief baron, and one of the ordinary barons, are 
always Englishmen. Befides all this, many ma* 
terial alterations have been made in our municipal 
law 5 among which, that in particular, fubjedting 
us to the Englifh law of treafon, is by the people 
of Scotland unreafonably, perhaps, deemed de- 
trimental rather than ufefijl to their country: 
our Peerage are difgraced by a diftin&ion, which 
their more numerous brethren of England have 

thought 
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thought proper to deduce, not dire&ly, but by 
implication, from the articles of Union, namely, 
Tbft no peer of Scotland can be created a peer of 
Great Britain, while, at the fame time; the propor- 
tion of Englifh peers is daily encreafing by a great 
number of new creations ; a circumftance that tp 
many fenfible people appears extremely ftrange : 
and at laft we have, as already ohferved, feen 
fome Englifh politicians arraign the appoint* 
ment of a Scotfman to any of the great offices of 
ftate, as an attack on the Englifh conftifiution. 
In fine, the nymberlefs difadvantages, refulting 
to Scotland from the Union, were fo quickly and 
fo feverely felt, that about five years after its 
commencement, the fixteen peers, reprefenting 
Scotland in the upper houfe, though moil of 
them ha<J been very fdtiye in prompting that 
ipeafiqe, wer$ not ayfaam^d openly to acknow- 
ledge the folly of their former conduit, and una- 
nimoufly to move in the houfe of peers for a 
difTolution of the Union. But our Englifh friends 
were too wife to gratify them in that particular. 
Could there poffibly be a more convincing proof 
of the ruinous confequences entailed on the Scots 
by the treaty of Union ? 
\&% us now inquire what mighty advantages 
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Stx)dand was to reap in return for aM her iavalu* 
able conceffions above enumerated. Firft then, 
the fum of 398,000/. was, as already noticed, al- 
lowed us as an equivalent for the proportion of 
the great debt due by England, to which we were 
fubje&ed. This furely never can be accounted 
a favour to the Scots, fince, in the faireft light, it 
Was no more than the moft rigorous juftice. But 
it is a certain truth, that this great fum provided:! 
to the Scots, under fo equitable a pretence, was, 
as already obferved, redly intended by the EngUfl* 
miniftry as a bribe to gain a majority in the 
Scots parliament, and at the fame time to accom* 
£lifh a very important private project of their 
Wn, namely the diflblution of the Scots African 
company. It is very. extraordinary, that a great 
part of this money was, by an article of the 
Union, fpecifically deftined to pay off the ftock 
of that company •, a meafurc fo far from being ad- 
vantageous to the people of Scotland, that at Was 
in the laft degree prejudicial to them, being * 
facrifice, in favour of their Englifh friends, of the 
only valuable privilege then left them. But not 
content with this facrifice alone, the Englifti ob- * 
Bged them to purchafe it with the very fnoney 

which 
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whjch was fo very, equitably provided to the Scots , 
nation in general. 

This great commercial company had been long 
beheld with a jealous eye by our Southern neigh- 
bours, who we*e juftly apprehenfive of its be- 
coming in a little time a dangerous rival to their 
Eaft India company, then a great favourite of 
their government. Its difiblution, therefore, had 
tfecn ftrenuoufly infilled on by the Edglifh com- 
ipiffiopcrs at the fir ft: conferren^es for an Union 
in the reigft of QgefmAnn, and the firmnefs of 
th$ Sp9t9y in maintaining its interefts, was the 
pripcipal caufe of the failure of that attempt. 
]|e£ffeen that period, however, and the year 1 70^ 
the^African company had fuftained confiderable 
Ipjfcs, chiefly through the. jealoufy between the 
Engliiji and Scots, fo that the commjjEQoncrs for 
Ejigl^nd had, then no great difficulty in perfuad- 
uig, thpfe for Scotland to give it up •, and indeed 
$he~ latter were fo complaifantly difpofed, that, in 
jll. probability^ they would have complied ^ 
readily with the demands of their Englifh friends 
in this refpedt, although the company had been 
in the moft; flourishing fituation. The Engliih* 
fyowevyr, to {hew their lingular care for the in- 
tencftj of the company, obliged the Scots to pay 

up 
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up the whole capital ftock* without dedu&ion of 
any loffe$, tftgethe*. with inrereft; at the rate of* 
fite per cent. , Thfc flrilful manag#n«t^ aviat- 
ed *bove, anfwpred a double purppfe: it remov- 
ed, out. of the way a formidabler rival in the Eaft: 
India trade* ai|d at the jfcme t4mC;induced fuch of 
tha proprietors, as were members pf parliament, ta 
promote the Union, in hopes of receiving at 
once fo considerable a fum of money, yjhjch they- 
had then no immediate prpfpeft of eycr covering 
in any other manner. • , 

., But was k fair in the Englilh, thus to oblige 
the Scots to make, this private purchafe fop their, 
behoof with the gfeateft part pf the Equivalent, 
fo j uft ly provided to the people of Scotland in 
general* for the heavy burden of Englifh debt, 
that was, by. *h?; Union, impofed on them ?*— . 
j^nd was not the di/Tolution of this company, in^. 
ftead of an, advantage to the Scots, the mod. va- 
luable conoeffign, they could now make in, favour 
oftheir Southern neighbours, after having already 
nd&gned every mark, of ffg&tpjn and indepen- 
dency ? 1 will t^ke uppn me to;affir(n, that this 
refignation of their liberty, of trading to India, 
was more than, an equal pompenfatipn for the; 

privilege conferred onthe Scots, by the Union* 

of 
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of trading to the Englifh fettlements in Nort J> 
America, and the Weil Indies. As for the 
remainder of this money, Jo improperly called 
an Equivalent y it is notorious, that it was moll fcan- 
daloufly mifapplied and embezzled. And it has 
been repeatedly afiertcd, without contradi&ion, 
that it was employed to fulfil the private engage- 
ments, previoufty entered into between our mi* 
niftry and particular members of the Scots parlia- 
ment, for obtaining their influence in fupport of 
the Union. 

In the next place, an eafe of about 50,000/. a 
year, ih the article of land tax, was' granted to the 
Scots by the Union. This, no doubt, is a real and 
unambiguous conceffion on the part of our Eng- 
Ufh friends. But when it is confidered, that not- 
withftianding 'the poverty of our Country, with 
which you are continually upbraiding us, we pay 

r 

at this moment the full proportion of every tag 
leviable in England, certainly this trifling eafe 
cannot be accounted fo great a favour ; nay, by 
your own confeffion, it is highly reafonabfc; 
even rating it at its highcft value, it would fcem 
to be hardly an equal consideration for that extra- 
ordinary proportion, .without taking into the 
accotmt any other of the grievances, under which 
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the people -of Scotland are known to labour* 
We hold this eafe however, trifling as it is, at the 
mercy of the Britifli parliament, ifl which you, 
bur countrymen of England, poffefs a majority 
of feven hundred and eleven voices* 

V 

I come now to confider what is generally ac* 
counted, both by Englifti and Scots, the moft 
valuable privilege of all conferred by the Union 
on the latter ; namely, Liberty of Commerce. This 
was the grand argument with which the promoters 
of the Union anfwered all the objedtions moved 

« 

againft the treaty at that time. Thofe worthy 
patriots endeavoured to perfuade the Scots, that 
th$ notions of independency and national honour, 
for the maintenance of which their forefathers 
had been fo prodigal of their blood,, were merely 
chimerical ; that by refigning them, they tranf- 
ferred, from. their own to their neighbours fhoul- 
ders, an unneceffary and troublefome load •, and, 
that inftead of thofe ideal fubftances, they fhould 
.in confequeiice of the liberty of Commerce, with 
which they were to be indulged, ihortly poffefs 
folid treafures of gold and filver. 

Here it is proper once more to recall the 
reader's attention to the terms of alliance pro- 
pofed by Edw;ard III. as already mentioned; 

F where 
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where he will find this fo much boafted Liberty 
of Commerce offered die Scots by that wife and 
powerful prince, after he had, to all appearance, 
reduced them to the laft extremity, in as ample a 
manner as it is granted by the treaty, of Union; 
and that without requiring any other facrifice 
from the Scots iti return, than their confent to a 
federal Union, by which " the name, tide ahd 
•* dignity of the kingdom of Scodand, were to be 
<c honourably and inviolably preferved — The 
" parliament of Scotland Was to be holden within 
" the bounds of Scodand — No Scotfman was to . 
" be called out of Scotland to be tried by any 
M judicatory whatever — No taxes .were to be im- 
** pofed upon the Sqots but fuch as had been 
exp&ed by the beft of the Scots kings—And 
all dignities and places of profit were to be con- 
" ferred on none but Scotfmen :" yet, at a rime 
when Scodand was mrcircumftances every way 
the reverie of thofe under which it laboured in 
the time of Edward III. even in its moft pron 
fperous days, every difadvantage, from which 
Edward offered to relieve us, was readily fubmit- 
tcd to, and the honour and independency of our 
kingdom, which even the ambitious Edward re* 
fpe&ed, and expreffed his willingnefi to fecure, 

* were 
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were fhamefully furrendered. — What a humiliat- 
ing contrail between the conduit of the fervik 
Unioners, and their magnanimous forefathers !— 
But the eaufe of this difference is fufficiently ap- 
parent : the leading men among the Scots, in the 
days of Edward III. were uniformly adtuated by 
fuch patriotick fentiments, as in all ages and na- 
tions have produced the moil glorious and heroick 
aftionsj they preferred, therefore, the honour 
and independency of their country to all the al- 
lurements of luxury and wealth. Unhappily for 
this country, many of their offspring were fo de- 
generated, as to be no longer proof againft thefe 
temptations. Hence they bafely preferred their 
own private intereft to the glory and welfare of 
their country. 

But let Us proceed to enquire, whether this 
XJberty of Commerce be- of lb great confequence as 
it has been reprefented, and whether our riches 
have really increafed in proportion to the' mighty 
profeflions of the Union-makers. The firft ftep 
.taken* refpefting^our commerce, way, as already 
noticed, the total fuppreffion of our greateft com- 
mercial company, that which traded to Africa 
Mnd the Eaft Indies, that it might not interfere 
with the Englifh Eaft India compnny ; which, ia 

F 2 . confequencA 
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confequence of great government encouragement, 
was then in a very flourifhirig fituation. To ac- 
complifh this national purpofe, a great part of 
the Equivalent was moft unjuftly applied ; fo that 
the Scots were not only obliged, as already no- 
ticed, to furrender a privilege fully, equal, in 
my opinion, to every commercial advantage 
conferred on them by the Union, but even to 
purchafe this privilege from the private parties, 
in whom^it was then invefted, with their own 
money, although the benefit of it was wholly 
to redound to their neighbours of England. In 
the next place, the price of labour was confider- 
ably advanced, in confequence of the many 
taxes impofed on the moft common necefTaries of 
life, and our trade was burdened with various 
cuftoms and reftri&ions. Thefe taxes and cu- 
ftoms had bfcen rendered neceflary in England by 
the expence of government, but had never been 
before heard of in Scotland. Now, for my part, 
I cannot conceive, how the commerce of Scotland 
could poffibly be advanced by thefe two • mea- 
fures, unlefs it can be fhewn that commerce, like 
• the camomile, the more it is opprefled, the more 
luxuriant it grows. But to come more dire&ly 
to the point ; . . 

By 



By the Liberty of Commerce granted to the Scots 
by the Union, no more could be meant than 
liberty to trade, under the reftri&ions . already- 
mentioned, to the Englifh colonies, and to Eng-, 
land itfelfj for our commerce with the other Euro-, 
peanftates, with the Levant, and with the Spanifh, 
French, and Dutch plantations, could hot be by. 
the treaty of Union enlarged, but indeed might 
be, and I believe was, reftrained* Now, it is well 
known, that, at the time of the Union, the Eng- 
lilh fettlements were, upon the whole, rather bur- 

r 

denfomc than beneficial to the mother country ; 
and it is equally well known, that the Hate of 
profperity, at which they arc now arrived, is 
almoft entirely owing ta the treaty of Union ; 
fince in all probability, without the affiftance of 
Scotland, they neither could have been fo quickly 
conquered and peopled, nor fo efle&ually de- 
fended during the courfe of the two laft wars^ 
but more particularly the laft one, when the pre- 
fervation of North America, and the conquefts 
made both there and in the Eaft and Weft Indies 
were almoft wholly effe&ed by Scottifli troops. • 
The commercial advantages, therefore, derived 
to the Scots from the plantations, are, properly 
fpeaking, the fruits of their own labours, and ex- 

treamly 
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tremcly dear bought too, confidering the multi- 
tude of lives they have coft us. Thefc advantages, 
however, are far from being fo confiderable as they 
ait commonly imagined* I will not pretend to 
determine what the annual amount of them may 
cxaftly be ; but it is certain, that the American 
trade is almoft exclufively confined to the corner 

about Glafgow : and we may judge pretty cer- 

* 

tainly of the wealth thence diffufed into the reft 

of Scotland from this circumftance, that two pri- 
vate banks, eftablifhed in Glalgow, not only em- 
ploy all the calh to be found in that country, but 
are continually draining, with the outmoft indu- 
ftry, from every other quarter of Scotland, the 
fmall quantity of fpecie ftill left amongft us, and 
yet, after all, find it difficult to anfwer the daily 
Remands of their trifling circulation. 

Bqt it is likely, that in cafe the Union had re* 
yer taken place, and our neighbours of England 
ha4 never foufcl it neceflary to confer the privi- 
lege of a free trade upon us, in confidoration of 
the efficacious aflifbnee we could have afforded 
them in planting and defending their colonies, as 
.well as prote&ing their country at home •, it is 
{ikefy, I fey,, that they muft have taken from us 
■every commodity we at this moment fyrnifh (o 
% he colonies : or if they had not taken thefe com- 
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modtftps off our hands* it b next to certain, the 
French and Spaniards would, and that even at a 
higher rate than we prefently fell them for in 
America. In every view therefore, the profit de* 
rived to us from our commerce with the colonies, 
inconfiderable as this profit is, can with no pro* 
pricty be placed to die account of the Union* 

But I will go, a ftep further, and venture to 
affert, that the intercourse with the Englifh fcc- 
tiements, opened to us by the- Union, fo far 
fopm being an advantage, has proved the greateft 
misfortune that could have befallen us j fbt it 
has not only diverted our attention from a more 
certain and profitable trade, which it was in our 
power to have carried on with the other European 
ftates, and with the Levant, but \t has, for the 
threefold purpofe of conquering, peopling, and 
defending them, drained our country of fo many 
of its moft uftful inhabitants, as. gq <^ct$ftys 
privilege of their commerce for a thoufand Y&&? 
could in no degree compenJate* And what valu* 
$ble commodities have theCe plantations yielded 

us in return ? — Jnftead of filling our country with 

-« * * • * 

the vaft riches we were pade to expe&, they have 
fccought us nothing but a few feaatfuj ajrticfes Qjf 
luxury. ~ "" ' - 

But perhaps you may imagine, my countrymen, 
that the profit of our trade with England is 
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mere than fufficient, fingly, to counter-balance ail 
the difadvantages brought upon us by the treaty 
of Union. But fo far is this from being the cafe, 
that I will undertake to derhonftrate, that our 
trade with England is icfelf the greateft of all 
thefe difadvantages. A dired and irrefragable 
proof of this, is the courfe of exchange between 
South and North Britain ; which, notwithftanding 
the contiguity of the two countries, runs fo much . 
againft the Scots, that, for thefe laft fix years, Lon- 
don bills have, at a medium, fold in Edinburgh 
#)* the extravagarit premium of two per cent* 

Again-m-Thofe, who are the beft acquainted 
with the commercial affairs of Scotland, afiure us, 
that the annual balance, arifing in our favour 
item our foreign trade, amounts at kaft to three 
hundred thoufar\d pounds.* So great a fum as 

* '£he natural productions of Scotland, > not to (peak qf 
p. variety bf manufactures, for which the people, from their 
|i£pnuity a capacity, and fobriety, feem well fitted, are fiich*, 
that from their univerfal ufe, they mufl force a demand every 
-where, and can never leave the country which produces them 
4eflitute of fpecie and commodities. The principal are im- 
rnenfe quantities of pit coal of the beft fort ; lead, and to 
'yrhlcfi wx may add iron, black cattle, and confequently 
hides, an article of univerfal confumption : but the capital 
article of al\ is fi(h of the very beft forts, with which the 
rivers, bays, and leas of that country, {warm in fuch a man? 
per, Aat 1$ matters were managed with a proper fpirit, the 
{ifhery of Newfoundland, great as it is, would be of little 
confequence in companion of that of Scotland. 
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this, annually flowing into our country, muft, one 
would naturally imagine, literally fulfil the pre- 
di&ions of our •Union-makers, and foon make 
Scotland a land of Ophir indeed. But alas ! fo 
far is this from, being the cafe, that we can by no 
means procure the fmall quantity of fpecie r/e- 
quifite for carrying on our manufadtures, being 
obliged to employ, for thi$ moft neceflary pur- 
pofe, a paper currency to an alarming extent. 
Nay, the little fpecie we adhjally poflefs is brought 
us from England, at fo great an expence, that 
the fum, required for fupporting the circulation of 
the two national banks, colls them about four 
thoufend pounds a year. Bijt it will no doubt be 
here aflked, " what then becomes of this fum of 
three hundred thoufand pounds annually gained 
to your country by its foreign trade? I will 
anfwer the queftion in very few words. The four 
articles of broad cloth, hardware, millinery goods, 
and porter,* furnifhed us by you* our friends of 

*To what a height our confumption of Englifhcommodities 
has increafed fince the Union, may be eftimated from the 
vail importation to Leith alone ; and in what light of im- 
portance they view this branch of trade, is befl (hewn by the 
keennefs with which they folicit it, thtir riders fwarming to 
the moft remote corners of Scotland in queft of cuftom. 
ffartb Briton Extraordinary, fublijbed at Edinburgh, 1765- 
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England, are well known to dra* from Scotland 
thrice the amount of all the commodities you re- 
ceive from us. Now, when we likewife bring 

into the account the infinite number of other arti- 
cles imported into Scotland from South Britain, 
ftteh as leather, hats, wool, together with Eaft In- 
dia and grocery goods of every denomination, we 
fhall have little difficulty to difcover what becomes 

of the large balance above mentioned, annually 
brought into Scotland by its foreign trade. ' 

But ftill this is far from being the whole of the 
lofs, in point of pecuniary intereft, refulting 
to North Britain from its prefcnt connexion with 
England. In confequence of the feat of govern- 
ment being confined to England, feveral of out* 
richeft noblemenf are induced to recide conjlantfy 
in that country : of the reft of that wealthy body, 
four fifths, reckoning by the extent of their for- 
tunes, live there nine months of the year at leaft, 
partly out of choice, partly to attend their duty 
in parliament : pur reprefentatives ip r {he Hoyfe 

this 



f Notwithstanding all the foolijli fneering of the author 
of the North Briton, the nobility of Scotland arc, in gene, 
ral, ; as i$dep4n<Ui>t in tbeir fortunes, and perhaps more fo 
than thofe of England. Of this I might quote many parti- 
cular inftances, but the talk would be equally impertinent 
and unneceflary. Let this begging Patriot, therefore, amufe 
hiralelfat plealiire with the poverty of Scottiih nobility. 
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of Commons, together with many other gentle- 
men of the greateft eftates in Scotland, follow the 
example of the nobility : nay, almoft every per- 
fon pofleft of five hundred a year, and many 
whofc income is much left, generally vifit London 
once in three or four years j where, in the fpace 
of a month or two, they fpend, with ridiculous 
profufion, the full amount perhaps of their an- 
nual revenue. When we rcfleft on all this, and 
Hkewife on the extravagant expeuce of profecut* 
kg Scot* appeals before the Houfe of Peers, we 
may form forne idea of the vaft fums conftantly 
paffing into England from this po$r dtfpifsd Nor- 
thern corner, which is really poor and contempt- 
ible, folclyin conference of its connexion with 
England.* 

It was ftrongly urged by the promoters of the 
Union, and will no doubt be here obje&ed to 



* It is pleafant enough to ofcferve, that the fime people 
who charge poverty on the Scots as their greateft crime, and 
rail at the Miniftry for bellowing a trifling film towards build* 
iag a bridge (crofs the Tweed) that refts only one abut- 
ment in Scotland, have not been aftiamed to receive, from die 
public, thoufends and ten thou&nds for repairing the ojd 
crazy and ill -contrived bridge of London ; and that, at this 
moment, the pooreft peafont in Scotland is acluaily taxed bis 
proportion, for the great and national objedt pf paving the 
ftreets of that opulent metrbpolis, in imitation of Edin* 
l>urgh, and of bringing mackerels and fprats a halfpenny a 
pound cheaper to the tables of the wealthy Londoners. 

.North Briton extraordinary pub It Jhed at Edinburgh ^ 1765. 
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me, " that, in confequence of the Union, we live 
u in a ftate of eafe and fecurity, and thence have 
€C leifure to improve our country, to encreafe our 
" manufactures, and to extend our commerce." 
This argument, allowing it all the force its 
Supporters can defire, is precifely that of a mean 
fpirited coward, and might be urged, with equal 
propriety, to perfuade every. free and ipdepen- 
dent people to refign their freedom tQ the firft ' 
powerful enemy who fhould attempt to fubduc 
them. — " Why, my countrymen," might fome 
corrupted declaimer in fuch a cafe fay* " Why 
expofe ourfelves to certain death and deftruc- 
tion, when, byfubmitting to this ibrmidable 
" enemy, we may readily purchafe peace ; and, 
" by becoming a fubmiflive ally, not only livp 
" free of all apprehenfion from' that quarter for 
c * the future^ but, under the prote£tion of their 
arms, employ ourfelves in improving our coun- 
try, advancing our manufactures, and extend- 
ing our commerce." Every foul, animated by 
the fmalleft fpark of liberty, muft undoubtedly 
hold in abhorrence fo daftardly a counfel. Who- 
ever had dared barely to infinuate fuch a propo- 
fal to the barons of Scodand in the days of 

Edward 
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Edward III. had afiuredly experienced the treat- 
ment his bafenefs deferred, and been branded 
with everlafting infamy. 

. But I do maintain, that thefe benefits might 
have been much more effedhially attained, had 
we continued to live with you, our Eriglilh 
friends, on the fame footing on which we were 
living with you at the time of the Union, and 
had lived with you for more than a century be- 
fore, profefling allegiance to the fame Sovereign 
-—ever ready, when applied to in a proper man- 
lier, to co-operate with you, on an equal footing, 
in all . meafures that regarded either the honour 
of that Sovereign, or the general interefts of the 
ifland — but continuing (till to aft as an independ- 
ent ftate, fubjedt to no laws but tfaofe enafted 
by its own Parliament, enforced and explained 
by its own fupreme courts of juftice. 

Then we fhould have run no danger of having 
any laws impofed on us that were repugnant to the 
nature, of our conftitution, or incompatible with - 
the circumftances of our country ; nor of having, 
at any time, (for at prefent there is cerrainly not 
th« leaft ground for fuch afuppofition) either our 

excellent municipal law mifinterpreted, or our pri- 

« 

vate properties difpofed of, in the laft refort, by 

• judges 
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judges not fuffieiently converfant in the tym and 
ufages peculiar to Scotland : for altho' die pre- 
fent Parliament of Great Britain tefti&es the ut- 
ftKjft abhorrence of thofe pernicious do&rine s ad- 
vanced by the author of the North Britain and 
bis imitators* and in its condud, towards every 
part of the united kingdom, invariably purfues 
the fame rules of the moil impartial juftice •, and 
altho* the Houfe of Peers, in particular, dif- 
plays, on every occafion, aperfedt knowledge 
ift the law of Scotland, and a Angular regard for 
that law 5 yet ipho can tell how far fuch dodrines , 
may be harkened to in fome remote period ; and 
whether the trioft honourable Houfe of Peers 
fhall always continue as fupremely juft ahd learfi- 
ed as it is at ptefent? Gentlemmen of greateft 
abilities and fortune, being theri neceflarily con- 
fined within the limits of their own country, ifcuft ^ 
have confiderfcd themfelves as more intimately 
toneerned in the welfare of that country, and 
therice whould have had it more in their power, 
as V/ell as inclination, to have promoted its agri- 
culture, manufadhires, and commerce ; and at 
the fame time to have bellowed more particular 
attention on the other minute particulars or inter- 
nal police— Then alfo, in all probability* we 

fhould 
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flxbiild have beqn in a great meafure free of the 
immenfe load of taxes with, which we are uxm 
oppreffed, to the extent of near twelve ftnllingfc 
in the pound, and by that means (hould have 
been enabled to underfell every rival in manu- 
factures, as the price of labour muft then have 
bbch fo much cheaper — Nor would our com- 
merce have been burdened and confined by fuch 
numberkfs impofts and reftri6fcions- L -We (houid 
likeways have been at liberty, either totally to re- 
ftrain our lofing trade with England, which at 
prefent drains Us of all the money that our com- 
merce with the other ftates of Europe procures 
us, or at leaft to have put it under fuch regula- 
tions as might have rendered it lefs pernicious to 
the community, and at the faifae time a very con- 
siderable branch of publiek revenue. 

But what is of more importance ftill, our 
country would not then have been fo miferably 
drained of her braveft fons, to fight the battles 
of our wealthy neighbours, and in their quarrel 

* 

to perifh in the unhofpitable climes of America, 
or enrich, with their blood, the fatal plains of 
Hanover : nor would the disfigured remains of 
them that had efcaped the dangers and fatigues 
ef war, have experienced the bitcereft of all mor- 
tification 



tification, that of being ungratefully infulted bjf 
the very people,. in whofe caufe they had fuffered 
fo many hardlhips — Then, inftead of having two 
thirds of our country fhamefully difarmed as an 
hoftile province, and being oh all occafions treat- 
ed with the moft provoking contumely, otir 
frienfhip had been courted by our Englifh neigh- 
bours, who muft foon have learned to regard us 
as their moft natural and ufeful allies— -And, final- 
ly, inftead of being fo grievoufly taxed to fupport 
the expences o'f their government, we had been 
enriched with fubfidies, and indulged with every 
encouragement of commerce we might have 
thought proper to defire •, for, if the Landgrave 
ofHeffe alone received, annually, from this king- 
dom above four hundred thoufand pounds for 
furnishing only about twenty thoufand men, (of 
whom no doubt a ilifficient number were buckram 
men) to defend a country in which he was infi- 
nitely, more concerned than we were, what 
might not the Scots have expe&ed for furnilhing, 
during the courfe of laft war,\ipwards of feventy 
t thoufand men, and thofe the braveft of the whole 
Britilh army. 

After what has been already faid, it is furely 
unneceffary to be particular in pointing out the 
many advantages derived from this treaty of 
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'Union to you, our fellow fubjcdfcs of England, 
flnce every article of lofs and difhonour on our 
part, is evidently an article of gain and honour 
dji yours. Your commercial advantages alone 
amount, as already obferved, to three hun* 
dred thoufand pounds a year at leaft— By acquir- 
ing the abfjblute (bveieignty of the extenfive ter- 
ritory of Scotland, inhabited by as hardy and 
brave a race of men as any in the world, you 
have entirely fecured yourfelves from all fur- 
ther difturbance from a People, who, in former 
times, had proved the mod dangerous of your 
enemies ; and with their afliftance you have been 
enabled not only to plant, proteft, and extend 
your colonies, but like ways to vanquifti the com- 
bined ftrength of the two powerful houfes of 

Auftria and Bourbon* who, but a little while 

* * * 

igp, fingly afpired to th? fpvereignty of ,all the 
^eft of Europe. 

In this * manner have J endeavoured to prove* 
£ven to the cpriviftion of every Englijhman of fenfe 
and candour, that the treaty of Union, by which 
Spufch and North Britain are at prcfent fo inti- 
mately connected, was brought about by the 
groffeft corruption, contrary to the universal incli- 
nation, of the people of Scotland, tp whom, it is 
hard tp fay, whether it be ^ore diihonourAble or 
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ruinous ; and that, on the other hand, inftead of 

* * » 

being disgraceful or prejudicial to England, as 
your late political writers have malevolently infi- 
nuated, it is its greateft advantage, and its 
higheft honour. 

In the courfe of this inquiry, I have been un- 
willingly obliged to mention many melancholy 
circumftances on the part of my countrymen of 
the North — Circumftances which, however pain- 
ful and galling, were by time almoft worn from 
our remembrance, when they were fo wickedly 
and unwifely revived by the ignominious treat- 
ment we have of late received at the hands of you 
our neighbours of the South. We hope, how- 
ever, the knowledge of there circumftances fhall 
incline you to regard, for the future, your bre- 
thren of North Britain in a more favourable light; 
as you will thence perceive what ineftimable con* 
ceflions we have made, and to what numberleft 
difadvantages we at prefent fubmit to obtain the 
fole privilege of being received on an equaj foot- 
ing with you, as fubjedts of the fame Sovereign, 
and of the fame government * a privilege to which, 
even without fuch conceffiohs, we were in every 
refpeft well intitled. 

Upon the whole, we doubt not that our fellow 
fubje&s of England fhall, on cool deliberation; 
reflect with indignation on the flagitious attempts 
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of thofe fa&ious great men, and their infamous 
tools; who, on the one hand, by artfully inftilling : - 
into your minds groundlefs and injurious fufpi~ 
cions of the Scots, and on the other, by loading 
the Scots with the moft provoking terms of 
y abufe, have endeavoured to kindle up the flame 
of difcord on this othcrwife happy ifland, to 
deftroy that harmony which conftitutes our only 
ftrength and iecurity, and provoke us to embrue 
our hands in the blood of one another. — How 
ungenerous! how inhuman ! nay, how ungrateful! 
muft the conduft of you, our brethren of England, 
appear to yourfelves, as well as to the reft of 
the world, when you (hall refledt on your having 
* infulted and maltreated, in the very ftreets of 
your metropolis, your moft affectionate and ufeful 

\ * This particularly alludes to a very extraordinary and 

almoft incredible fail. Sometime after the cpncluiion of 
the late peace, two officers of a Highland regiment, both of 
them dre&ed in their proper uniforms, happened to drop into 
the pit of one of the theatres before the play began. Both of 
them had been wounded, and (hewed honourable fears receiv- 
ed in the fervice of their country. It might have been natu- 
rally expected, that if taken notice of at all, they would have 
been received with a loud plaudit. So far from it, they 
were received with an univerfal hifi, and a cry, No Bute ! 
no Scotch ! The Englifh are (aid to be a generous people, 
and undoubtedly they are fo in general. ? They are faid to 
value bravery in an enemy, how much more ought they to 
refpect it in friends and allies, efpecially in thofe who bear 
the marks of having fufFered in their caufe. This anecdote 
(hews the dreadful effecls of party animofity, and how far na- 
tional prejudices, founded on the fillieft prepofTeflions, may 
warp men from their moft eftablilhed principles and univeHal 
feelings. 
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fellow fufbjefts, who have been fo prodigally hytffy 
of their blood to render you victorious and great> 
and who are fljll ready/proyided they be treated 
but with common indulgence^ tp confront, in your 
defence* death and danger undpr eif$ry : fhapeP : 
If, however* after all, you (hall continue to 
doofc upon u* irt the fame unfavourable ftgfyt jn 
'which: we. hare of 1#£ bee* represented to you, 
Diffolve* we entreat you, the bond that unites u*j 
*nd generOufly reftore us to our original indepen- 
^ncy, for remember this is in your power, not 
,in ours. But* ^rany rate, forbear to infult us any 
longer* left you may find more reafon than you 
cxpe&to repent of your imprudence in driving 
us co extremity ; fo* , poor arid contemptible as 
you ifcem to fuppofe us, we can ftill bring to 
. the field, without much difficulty, fixty thpufand 
of the braveft men in Europe., 
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